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APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





It appears by the proper certificate returned to the 

office of the Superintendent, that 

THEODORE F. KING, 
of the city of Brooklyn, has been appointed by the 
Board of Supervisors, Deputy Superintendent for the 
county of Kings ; and 

JACOB C. TOOKER, 
of Montgomery, Deputy Superintendent for the county 
of Orange. 





(S DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 

Should bear in mind that itis their duty to file with 
the county clerk of their county, the oath of office 
prescribed in the constitutionwithin fifteen days af. 
ter receiving notice of their appointment. Whe- 
ther their appointment Will be affected, by an omis- 
sion to take and file the oath within the specified time, 
may be questionable ; but it is very certain that their 
acts previous to the performance of this duty, will 
be illegal. As no time is fixed by the Statute, their 
term of office will commence from the time of filing the 
oath. " 





POSTAGE on the DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





This is required to be paid by the district to which it 
is sent. There is no authority in the act of 26th May 
last, for its payment by the State : and inasmuch as the 
42d section of the act referred to, makes it the duty dB, 
the district clerk, to cauge each volume to be bound at 
the expense of the district, it is his duty, or that of the 
trustee to whom the paper may be sent, to take the 
papers from the office as they arrive, paying the post- 
age quarterly in advance. This being an expense in- 
curred for the district, the trustees are authorized un- 
der § 140f the new act, to add the amount to‘any tax 
thereafter to be raised for district purposes. 

J. C. SPENCER, 

Oct. 1, 1841. Supt. Com. Schools. 


POWERS and DUTIES of COLLECTORS in the EXECUTION 
OF WARRANTS, AND WHAT PROPERTY EXEMPT. 








The general powers and duties of collectors of dis- 
tricts are distinctly and particularly pointed out in the 
school law, and in the volume of Laws and. Decisions. 
By sections 99, 100, and 101, the collectors are au- 
thorized to collect all warrants for tax lists or rate bills 
in the same manner that town collectors are authorized 
to collect town and county charges. By § 2 of chap. 
13, 1 Rev. Stat. relative to the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes, pages 397 and 398, Ist edition, (page 
428, Common School Decisions,) ‘‘in case any person 
shail refuse or neglect to pay the tax imposed on him, 
the collector shall levy the same by distress and sale of 
the goods and chattels of the person who onght to pay 
the same, or of any goods and chattels in his posses- 
sion, wheresoever the same may be found within the 
district of the collector ; and no claim of property to 
be made thereto by any other person shall be available 
to prevent a sale.” But the State Law must be sub- 
ject to the act of Congress, on a subject which, by the 
constitution, is within its legislative competency. The 
constitution, in express terms, gives to Congress the 


ning the militia,” which would seem to cover the whole 
ground. By the act of Congress of May 8, 1792, vol. 
2, laws of the U. S. p. 293, every citizen enrolled in 
the militia is required to provide himself with the fol- 
lowing accoutrements, viz: ‘‘ A good musket or fire- 
lock, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints 
and a knapsack, a pouch with a box therein to contain 
not less than twenty-four cartridges, suited to the bore 
of his musket or firelock, each cartridge to contain a 
proper quantity of powder and ball; or with a good ri- 
fle, knapsack, shot pouch and powder horn, twenty 
balls suited to the bore of his rifle, and a quarter of a 
pound of powder.” 

And the commissioned officers are required to be arm- 
ed with a sword or hanger or espontoon, and it then de- 
clares that ‘‘ every citizen so enrolled and providing 
himself with the arms, ammunition and accoutrements, 
required as aforesaid, shall hold the same exempted 
from suits, distresses, executions, or sales for debt, or 
for the payment of taxes.” 

By the law of this State, ch. 6, part 3, Rev. Stat., Ti- 
tle 5, § 22, p. 397, vol. 2, old edition, and page 290, 
new edition, the ‘‘ arms and accoutrements required 
by law to be kept by any person are exempt from ex- 
ecution, but not from distress for taxes.’”’ Of course, 
the only exemption from taxes, arises under the act of 
Congress before quoted, and cannot be extended to any 
other accoutrements than those specified in the act. 

By § 28 of the act of May 26, 1841, collectors may 
execute warrants ‘‘ in any district or town, in the same 
manner and with the like authority as in the district for 
which they were chosen or appointed.” 

JOHN C. SPENCER, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
[Concluded. ] 





TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

Since neither systems, nor the direct application of 
public money, will rouse the community to the exertions 
necessary.on their part, we have nothing left but to 
reach their minds by intelligent agitation, the great mo- 
ving power of modern times. This is to be done by oral 
and printed communication. Toaccomplish this, legis- 
lation may render important aid. By sending a jour- 
nal devoted exclusively to the interests of primary edu- 
cation, to every district, a knowledge may be diffused of 
the improvements constantly making in this and other 
countries, in the mode of instruction, in the adaptation 
of school houses and their appendages, ‘and in the text- 
books used by the pupils ;—of the extent and amount of 
learning which may be derived from the judicious em- 
ployment of the school hours, under the direction of 
competent teachers, and of the false economy which 
would waste money and precious time in the imperfect 
acquisition of even the elmentary tfanches of education. 
It would be the means of communicating to trustees, 
teachers, and inhabitants of districts, the alterations in 
the common school laws, the regulations of the Super- 
intendent, and the communications of this department 
on the subjects, many of them difficult, which are con- 
stantly presented for explanation or direction, and the 
various information essential to the correct discharge of 
their duties and calculated to prevent litigation, vexa- 
tious if not ruinous, and to arrest disputes that too often 
prove fatal to the harmony and peace of the district. 
In Massachusetts, Connecticut and Michigan, journals 
of this kind have been established, and have produced 
the most salutary results. One undertaken in this State 
by a very capable and devoted friend to the cause, main- 
tained at private expense, has been eminently service- 
able wherever it has been circulated. The Superinten- 
dent can perceive from the correspondence of the office, 
in what counties and towns it has been read, and the ef- 
fects of its distribution upon the usual topics of com- 
plaint and dispute. The knowledge that a point has 
been decided, has prevented controversy and the de- 
rangement of the school which usually follows. 

The authority to subscribe to such a journal was ear- 
nestly recommended in the last report of the Superin- 
tendent, and the means of defraying the expense out of 
the residue of the income derived from the U. S. De- 
posite Fund, was suggested, That residue is now ap- 
propriated to the increase of the capital of the School 
Fund. The application of the small sum that would be 
required, $2,500, would not be a diversion of the appro- 
priation, but would promote its object, the improve- 
ment of the schools, infinitely more|than the direct ap- 
plication of the money in any other mode. A large por- 
tion of that sum would be saved to the State in the ex- 





Power ‘“‘ to provide for organizing, arming and discipli- 
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pense of printing and promulgating the circulars and 
notices which issue from this department and in dimi- 


nishing the large amount of postage on its correspon 

dence. The united testimony of the county visticrs 
throughout the State, communications from the most cn- 
lightened and intelligent friends of education, an! pe- 
titions from all quarters, confirm the propriety of sujne 
legislative provision on the subject. 

The appointment of local superintendents, wou!.! al- 
so have a most beneficial effect upon public sentiment. 
The information they could communicate and the views 
they might present in public addresses, and the asgocia- 
tions they might form, could not fail to imbue the pub- 
lic mind with the importance of good schools, and with, 
the necessity of individual effort to sustain them. The 
whole subject would be made familiar to the people ; 
they would come to understand that it was one in which 
they were most interested, and their zeal would be as 
effectually exerted as it has been by similar means, on 
other topics of social interest. 

Weighty as these considerations are, in favor vi lo- 
cal superintendents, there are others which are per- 
haps still more impressive. A regular supervisicn is 
indispensible to the success of every public or private 
undertaking. There is not a department of the govern- 
ment which is not subject to some direct and immediate 


control, and no individual appoints an agent for the man- 
agement of any business, without reserving and ov» -ci- 
sing a superintendence over him. Conscious of tlic ab- 
solute necessity of such a provision in the cofmmon 
school system, the framers of the law endeavore! tu se- 


cure it by the election of town inspectors. But t!.c ob- 
ject has not been obtained. The official reports show 
to what extent even the duty of simple visitation lias 
been neglected. And when the nature of these visita- 
tions is considered, it will be obvious that if they were 


as frequent as might be desired, they could not accom- 
plish the great purpose in view. To be of any avail. 
the inspection of schools must be conducted by those 
who are competent to judge of the qualifications of the 
teacher, and of the progress of the pupils, by examina- 


tions in the different studies pursued, and to sugges+ such 
improvements and modifications as will enable the stu- 
dent to derive the greatest amount of benefit from the 


schools. And time must be devoted not only to the 
schools and their masters, but to the trustees «aid in- 
habitants. Itis no disparagement to our fellow-citizens, 
usually chosen inspectors, to say that generally they 
have not themselves acquired the knowledge of the s.b- 
ject which is necessary to qualify them for the is- 
charge of these duties ; and it is very certain that they 
have not the time to bestow in their performance. \s 
just and proper links, connecting the schoolg with the 
people, and as useful auxiliaries to a county ‘superin- 
tendent, the Superintendent is convinced upon firther 
reflection, that they ought to be retained ; and if they 
were chosen by trustees of districts, their election would 
be exempted from the influence of party politics and lo- 
cal controversies. 

All writers on public education concur in the unani- 
mous and decided opinion that effectua! inspection and su- 
pervision are more essential to the proper mana gem¢nt 
of schools, and more indispensable to their improve- 
ment, than any other agency or all other agencies com- 
bined ; and the Superintendent does not hesitate to ex- 
press his conviction, that until they are provided, ali ef- 
forts to improve the condition of the schools, to extend 
the range and elevate the character of the instruction in 
them, will be utterly hopeless ; and he seriously appre- 
hends that instead of advancing they will retrograle, and 
we shall lose much of what we now have. M. Cousi», the 


celebrated author on popular education, attributes the 
success of the schools in Holland almost entirely to the 


constant and unremitting inspection to which they are 
continually subjected, and demonstrates that wherever 
schools have failed in other countries to meet the public 
expectation in the degree and amount of instruction, it 


has been owing to the want of such supervision. 

The appointment of county superintendents mixht be 
entrusted to the several boards of supervisors ; anv the 
compensation regulated by the Legislature, in propor- 
tion to the number of districts, might be paid partly by 
the county and partly by the State. A portion of the 
residue of the income arising from the United States’ 
Deposite Fund, after the annual appropriations for the 
support of schools and the purchase of libraries, cannot 
be better applied than to such a purpose. The policy 
of hoarding money to createa capital already sufficient- 
ly large, to be expended to some distant future time, 
when there is a present object of immediate urgency, vi- 
tal, as is believed to the success of the whole enterprise, 
is not perceived. 

If provision be made for these two objects, the ap- 
pointment of Jocal superintendents and the circulation of 
a journal devoted to education, there will, in the judg- 
meat of the Superintendent, be little occasion for further 





legislation, except to remedy a few defects in the exist- 
ing law. 
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There were pointed out in the communication to the 
Legislature made on the 19th of April, 1840, (No. 307, 
Assembly Do-uments,) e reports of the 
visiters of common - The 
leave to refer to that communication, for the reasons at 
length, in support of the suggestions which he now re- 
pea 


ts. 

1. A provision that the tuition of indigent children shall 
be a charge on the district , instead of being as- 
sessed only on those who send to the school. In the opin- 
ion of the Superintendent, our now admirably 
combinesthe advantages of a free school with those of 
schools where tuition is paid for. The indigent, are silent- 
ly, and without wounding their sensibility, exonerated 

om all expense, and yet, those who are able to.pay, are 
relieved frorh all feeling of charitable dependence, by 
contributing very moderate sums for their instruction. 
All are ht on a level, and equally participate in the 
benefits of the best school to be But as this ex- 
emption is a tormmon benefit, it should be a common 
burthen. If, as has been intimated in some quarters, 
the public money should be first applied to the payment 
of the tuition of the indigent, its effect would be to en- 
hance the price to those, who, although not destitute, 
might feel the increased expense. And there would be 
some danger, that the exemptions by the trustees might 
be too much restricted, from the very natural desire to re- 
tain as much of the public money as possible, in reduc- 
tion of their own rate bills. One of the evils of the ex- 
isting law, is its tendency, in the same way, to prevent 
liberal exemptions. The most simple, direct and equi- 
table mode is, to direct the amount, from the payment 
of which the indigent are exempted, to be raised in the 
same manner as the exp. ase of building a school-house. 

2, Connected with this is the provision allowing the 
trustees to exempt from a »ortion of the tuition money, 
in cases where the parent may be able to contribute 
something. 

3. Extending the term of office of trustees and com- 
missioners to three years, bu: providing that one should 
go out of office in each year. This principle has been 
adopted in the: election of jus, ces, and for the reasons 
given in the communication rerred to, it is believed 
that it would be equally, if not more, beneficial in the 
case of the officrts mentioned. 

4. The qualification of voters, a, district meetings, are 
not well defined by the existing law, and it admits per- 
sons with very questionable rights, while it excludes 
others. a men, transiently in a district, by caus- 
ing themselves to be assessed to work a day on the high- 
ways, become voters, in the imposition of taxes, to 
which they do not contribute, and in relation to the man- 
agement of a sshool, which they do not attend, and to 
which they send no pupils. Onthe other hand, persons 
who send children and pay rate bills, may be debarred 
from any voice in the affairs of the district. 

5. Officers cf school districts are peculiarly exposed 
to vexatious suits and heavy personal expenses, for 
slight mistakes and unintentional omissions, when a com- 
plete remedy might have been obtained by the complain- 
ing party, on a,peal to the Superintendent. No provi- 
sion exists for defraying these expenses, and none should 

_ be made ; but it is conceived, that an adequate and sim- 
ple remedy will be found in denying costs to the plain- 
tiff, upon a recovery in any case, where he could obtain 
complete relief from the tribunal established as an um- 
pire in such cases. 

The bill which was submittted to the Legislature, at 
its last session, contained other provisions, some of 
which would be useful, but do not seem to require any 
extended notice of them in his report. ~ 

A few other topics have been suggested, or have oc- 
curred to the Superintendent, on which, he deems it his 
duty, to submit some brief o ations. 

6. In several cities and villages, the public school 
money is paid over to the municipal authorities, or to 
the trustees of Lancaster schools, for the purpose of 
maintaining free schools. From observation 
and satisfactory information, the Superintendent be- 
lieves, that this mode of applying these funds, fails in 
attaining the desired object, and produces great injus- 
tice to the inhabitants of the places where it prevails, in 
depriving thuth of the benefit of common schools, to 
which they are obliged to contribute, and compelling 
them to establish select schools at their own expense. 
The village of Poughkeepsie furnishes an illustration. 
The whole public money apportioned to the village 
paid to the trustres of the Lancaster school, in 1839, and 
applied to the payment of teachers, was as appears from 
the returns, $1,315.23 ; there are returned 1,778 children 

i age; and 550 are 


In the ci 
ney was paid, in 1839, to the trustees of the Lancaster 
school in that city, amounting to $1,134.48. No other 
schools are reported as in that city, except the 
two maintained by that society, one for white, and the 
other for colored children. The report of the Commis- 
sioners states that there were 1,192 children, over five 
and under sixteen — of age, = that 590 “— —— 
during the year—a lamentable disproportion. ether 
the balance go without instruction, or attend select 
schools, the Superintendendent has no means of deter- 


In the city of Schenectady, the portion of the public 
money that would belong to the compact part of the ci- 
ty, is directed to be paid to the Schenectady Lancaster 
School Solely, which, during the last year, received 
$1,396.88. The number of children, in the compact 
part of the city, is reported at 1,065; and the number of 
children taught in all the schools, over which the trus- 
tees had any control, was 360. What became of the re- 
maining 700, we are not informed. : ? 

In the city of Utica, the whole school money is recei- 
ved by the common council, who have the power to es- 
tablish common and free schools, and to distribute 
the moneys received among them in such manner and 
proportions as they shall deem most useful. The last 
report states the whole amount of money received, at 
$2,576.60 ; the whole number of children in the city 
over five and under sixteen, at 2,646 and the number in. 
structed during the year, at 800 : less than a third of the 
whole number. 

For the purpose of exhibiting the strong contrast with 
the p results, what has been effected by an or- 
ganization of schools in cities upon the same plan which 
prevails generally throughout, the State, the Superinten- 
tendent would submit the following abstract of the re- 
turns from the cities of Buffalo and Rochester. Buffa- 
lois divided into fifteen school districts, in each of which 
a trustee, a clerk and collector are elected. Thereis a 
local superintendent for the city who receives an annu- 
al salary. In 1839there was received from the State, 
for teachers’ wages,........ oceescosoncass GEE Se 
And raised by tax on the city,........... -- 5,067 
There were children over 5 and under 16,... 3,463 
The number of children taught during the 

OOF WES. oc ccccscccccccce ne cccccscsccoe 2,450 

Rochester is divided into thirteen districts, including 
one for colored children. The whole amount of money 
received from the State and from city taxes was $3,644 ,90 
in equal sums from each source. 

There were children over 5 and under 16,...... 4,159 
And there were taught ~—s WE BUR vc0sacee 2,548 

The schools in the city of Troy also show the advan- 
tages of an organization similar to that which prevails 
generaily throughout the State. It is divided into five 
districts and three parts of districts. The whole amount 
of money received and raised by tax was $4,217.63. 
The number of children over 5 and under 16 was, 3,828 
And the number taught during the year was.... 1,816 

Although this statement is not so favorable as those 
from Buffalo and Rochester, yet it exhibits a decided 
superiority in the amount of instruction over those 
places where Lancaster schools absorb the public funds. 

The direct and unavoidable inference from this com- 
parison is, that those schools fall far short of attaining 
the objects their establishment; that they operate 
injuriously to the cause of education, and unjustly 
to those who are taxed for their support. It seems 
to the Superintendent that there is a fundamental 
error in committing the managemient and disburse. 
ment of public moneys to any corporation whatever. 
It violates the first principle of our institutions, 
which requires that public agents should be directly re- 
sponsible to the people in the form of an election. It 
separates the schools from the interest and regards of 
the people by denying them any participation in their 
management, and exposes them to the designs of selfish- 
ness andcupidity. These Lancaster societies are neces- 
sarily beyond the control of the laws and superintendence 
Samad yy amin: 2 te apie tra 

o ap any ; 

may therefore exclude or admit whom they please. 
Their trustees are not required to employ the teachers 
qualified according to law, nor is there any power of con- 
trolling their selection of incompetent or worthless in- 
structers. Inshort, however useful they may have been 
some fifteen or twenty years since in aiding the incipient 
efforts to instruct the children in populous places, yet 
they have now fallen far behind the wants and the intel- 
ligence of the age ; the interest which established them 
has ceased, and it is time they should give place to bet- 
ter systems. The Superintendent therefore recommends 
that the act directing the payment of the public school 
moneys to the Lancaster School Society in hkeepsie 
be amended by directingsuch Saray to the commis. 
sioners of the town, and that the village of Poughkeepsie 
Sus cenpenndions ot inten: saicdieserahs, ant the 
the corporations u ‘ e 
common council of Utica, have similar powers iar 
to common schools with those granted <p | of Buf- 
falo, and subject to the same duties ; and that all the pro. 

ings of the common councils of cities and of trustees 


more than 190 then attending, and that the ordinary 

ey 
ere isa w more 

two-thirds of the children derive Bo benefit whatever 


preere almost entirely neglected, and is aban- 
by all but the most indigent and the most lowly. 
And thus a line is drawn, in the first years of childhood 
between those in humble circumstances and the wealthy, 
most injurious to the welfare of each, and fatal to those 
principles on which our republican institutions rest. 


by law in relation to the other 





of Hudson, the whole public school mo- | in a ing with it. A remedy heretofore suggested ,, 
’ 4 rogerig bods for their fai accounting, has fail. 
? 


espect | the question, how the subject 


schools, be subjected to the general jurisdiction and su-. 
tendence provided 


efly on the ground that these officers performed 
an onerous service without compensation. The law 
however now provides for their payment. If such a pro. 
vision should still be deemed objectionable, perhaps a 
remedy may be found by directing that the school mo- 
ney shall remain in the hands of the county treasurers 


who give security, to be paid out only to trustees of dis- 
tricts on the written orders of the commi ers. 
8. A suggestion has been made from a qu entitled 


to great consideration, to amend the 3d subdivision of 
section 5, Chapter 11, Part Ist, Revised Statutes, so as 
to authorise the electors of each town to direct at their 
town metings, a sum to be raised for the support of their 
common schools, not exceeding three times the amount 
required by law to beraised therein for that purpose, in- 
stead of an equal sum as now provided by that section. 
No reasonable objection is perceived to vesting such a 
discretionary power in the inhabitants of towns, who 
know best the wants of their schools, and who can not 
be supposed likely to abuse an authority which can af- 
fect only themselves. 

9. The duty of making out the annual reports required 
from trustees of districts and commissioners of towns, is 
exceedingly laborious, and its performance might be 
much facilitated by authorizing the transmission to the 
county clerk for the use of those officers, of printed 
forms of reports, with blanks which they would fill 
up. Accwracy in the reports would be thus secured 
and great/trouble, labor and expense would be saved 
in obtaining corrections of mistakes which are too apt 
to occur. obably during the past year five hundred 
letters of that description have been written to town com- 
missioners and other officers. Copies‘might also, with 
propriety be furnished to county clerks, to enable them 
to make the transcripts required by law of those filed in 
their offices. It would be very desirable, also that tea- 
chers Should be furnished with printed forms properly 
ruled, at least as a guide to them, in keeping the lists of 
pupils attending school. There is reason to fear that 
this duty is now sometimes imperfectly performed, and 


65 | when that is the case, difficulty in the collection of rate- 


bills is sure to be the consequence. It is probable that 
under section 11 of the School Act, the Superintendent 
now has authority to provide these forms ; and although 
the expense would be but a few hundred dollars, yet as it 
has not been heretofore incurred, the undersigned would 
prefer to have some indication of the measure being ap- 
proved by the Legislature. If sufficient leisure can be 
found from the duties of his office, the undersigned would 
be willing to undertake the preparation of an edition of 
the common school acts in force, with a commentary on 
the several provisicns, containing the decisions of the 
courts and of this department on the various questions 
that have arisen, and plain, practical directions for the 
performance of the duties‘of the subordinate officers. 
Respectfully submtted. 
JOHN C. SPENCER, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Albany, January 30, 1841. 





CONVERSATION ON EDUCATION, 





Bretwern M. Cousin, Minister or Pustic Instrvc- 
TION IN FRANCE, AND Mr. VAN DEN ENDE, THE 
InsPecror GENERAL oF Pusiic EpucaTion 1x Hou- 
LAND. 





[From Cousin’s Journey in Holland in 1836.] 
Mr. Van den Ende is far advanced in life, and at the 
time of my visit was very much cast down by a de- 
mestic affliction which had recently occurred. He re- 
signed his office in 1833, and when I saw him, he was 
contemplating to leave Haarlem, and spend the remain- 
der of his days in the country. I could only see and 
converse wita him once; but my interview was 
a a long one and our conversation was full and 
unrestrained. He was sensibly affected at the ob- 
ject of my visit to Holland, and said tome in some 
emotion, ‘‘ Sir, you find me in the same room in which 
I received M. Cuvier five-and-twenty years ago.” He 
learned from me with great satisfaction that Cu- 
vier had lefta brother who is a zealous friend of the 
education of the people, and is thouroughly conversant 
with the subject. I found that he was acquainted with 
my publications on the schools of Prussia, and with 
what we have been doing in France since 1830.—If I 
had wanted any ement to perseverance, in 
spite of all obstacles, in the career upon which I have 
entered, I should have found it in the discourse of this 
venerable old man. He put me in mind by his tall 
figure, the expression of his countenance, the sound of 
his voice, and the kindness of his manner, of another 
old man whom I dearly loved,—Mr. Jacobi. 
From the fear of fatiguing Mr. Van den Ende, I 
touched upon a few of the points upon which I 
ished to avail myself of his experience : among these, 
of religious instruction 
was dealt with in the primary schools, I considered 
the most important. Mr. Van den Ende replied ‘‘ Yes, 
inly, as a al rule, the primary schools must 
, but neither Catholic nor Protestant. 
not to belong to any particular church, nor 
to teach any separate creed : ought 
to be admitted which tends to produce a division of 
the schools, we ought not to have either special Pro- 
testent or special ie schools ; a school for the 
ple ought to be for the whole of the people.”— 
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® + 
2 ‘« Yes, you are right, the school must be Christian, that} the dry repetition of a catechism, such as we might ex- | their estimation, were marvelously altered for the worse, 
- is indispensable : but toleration is not indifference. A pect to find in Portugal or Spain, can be called by that/ since their young days ;—‘‘ The first was, the multitude 
>. moral feeling and a religious spirit must be awakened | name ; and this they viewed as a triumph over the/|of chimneys lately erected ; whereas,” say they, ‘in 
a in the children, by a proper selection from the histori-| clergy. Other persons were pleased with the system | our young days there were but two or three, if somany, 
“i cal parts of the Bible, and care must be taken to mix} on account of its cheapness, and then, the eye was/in most uplandish towns of the realm; the religious 
* up a religious feeling with every species of instruction: | caught by the mechanical order and precision in the | houses and manor houses of their lords always excepted. 
" it should be traced in the reading lesson, the writing | school exercises ; the children went through their evo- | But each made his fire against a rere dosse in the ha}l 
lesson, and the instruction in history.”—‘‘ I do not ap-| lutions, according to a signal given by a child, as the| where he dined and dressed his meat, the smoke find- 
d prove of the master teaching particular religious| different parts of the machinery in a factory are set in| ing its way out asit could.” The second was the great i 
of creeds ; that belongs to the ministers of the several| motion by a crank. This mechanical instruction was | alteration in lodging ; ‘‘for,” say they, ‘our fathers and 
3 sects, out of school. I admit that, in certain cases, | set up, in opposition to the Church schools of the res- | ourselves have lain full oft on straw pallets, coveres. 
ir the master makes the children repeat the catechism, | toration : thus one extreme produces another ; the do- | only with a sheet, under coverlets of dagswaine, and @ 
ir but even that is attended with inconvenience.”—‘‘ You| mination of churchmen and despotism have equally un- | good round log under our head as a bolster. If it were 
t are in Holland, where a Christian spirit is widely dis-| favorable tendencies. Unhappily, the system of mu. |so that the father or good man of the house had a mat- 
" seminated, but where, at the same time, a great degree | tual instruction survived the struggles which preceded | trass or flock bed, and thereon a sack of chaff, to res: 
.. of toleration has existed for centuries, among the mem.- | the revolution of 1830, but simultaneous instruction is | his head upon, he thought himself as well lodged es the 
a bers of different communions.” Thus the principle} gradually making progress, and the eyes of honest/lord of the town.” Pillows were thought fit only for 
" of Mr. Van den Ende on this fundamental point, is to| and disinterested persons will be opened.” I added, | sick women ; and thé author himself, as we have seen 
ot maintain an earnest Christian spirit in the school, but| that I had not met with a single schoolmaster in Ger-|in a former chapter, complains most pathetically, that 
f. not to allow the introduction of any religious dogma.| many, who was favorable to the system of mutual in- | ‘‘ nothing was then required for building houses, but 
He went even so far as to dread the official interfer- | struction ;,and that I had not seen one school so con- | oak ; for,” says he, ‘‘ when our houses were built of 
d ence of the curate or pastor in the inspection of the| ducted, either at The Hague, or at Leyden. ‘‘ Nor| willow, then we had oaken men; but now that our 
™ school ; a species of superintendence to which they at-| will, you,” replied Mr. Van den Ende, “in any other | houses are come to be made of oak, our men are got 
e tach great importance in Germany, and upon which I| part of Holland ;” a remark in which he was fully|only become willow, but a great many altogether 
e myself have laid great stress. supported by Mr. Schreuder, to whom he appealed for | straw.” “> . 
d We spoke afterwards of the inspection of the schools, | the truth of it. ‘‘ And this by no means arises” he con- Such was life in England, in the days of the Re 
1 and the mode of effecting it. Hf said, ‘‘ Nothing else | tinued, “‘from our not being sufficiently acquainted | formation ; and what was it, think we, in earlier and’ 
1 will do, except inspectors specially appointed.” He| with that system; we have studied it well, and it is| darker days, before religious and intellectual freedom 
d expressed great regret that our law of 1833 did not es- | because we have studied it, that we have laid it aside.” | gave impulse to the spirit of improvement ; beforq the 
t tablish special agg — eae by the Govern- ae of the ge i irager and on a = 
ment, as they are in Ho and Germany, and as I pass, those prime movers of civilization; when the 
‘ Penis aggre * my senert: * primary yey in THE PROGRES OF THE ASS. ——— was pont only nage of commerce, -_ / 
Prussia ; and he was muc eased when I told him . . : : cioth was spun and woven, and grain was ground, 
: that the defect had been ehuraasts corrected, and [Fhe Geowing — a from diiter interesting and| snd the earth tilled, and metals worked, entirely’ by Y 
“4 every department. He was quite delighted with the | dustry,” recently published by Dr. Potter of UnionCol-| A brief period has witnessed similar progress in the 
y intelligence, but said, ‘‘ Take care whom you choose | lege, and already introduced on the recommendation of |®tts of life, in the United States. An aged friend 
f for inspectors : they are a class of men who ought to th 5 stentiens of 6 ss iii Sethi tien tama. states, that fifty-five years ago, in Connecticut, a sub- ‘ 
t be searched for with a lantern in one’s hand.” He was | ‘© Superintendent of Common schools, stantial farmer used tea very rarely, in his family, cof. : 
d gratified by the high terms in which I spoke of the ad- | ers’ department of the several Academies. ] fee never ; that wheaten bread was brought on the ta- ‘ 
“ mirable system of having provincial boards of commis-| One cannot contrast the habitations, dress, and style | ble only on the most remarkable occasions ; that there : 
t sioners of primary instruction. These boards meet| of living, which now prevail, in this and most other| Were no carpets or umbrellas ; that almost the entire 4 
t three times a year, in the chief town of the province, | countries, with those which prevailed even only fifty|T@iment worn was of domestic manufacture, being q 
h and are composed, not of araateurs and benevolent years since, without being astonished at the improve- coarse linen or woollen ; that there were no wheel.-car- : 
$ philanthropists, but of the different school-inspectors |ments which have taken place. The change is such, | Tiages used, except that now and then a very consider- 
d of the several districts into which the province is divi- that, were society to deprive itself of its new luxuries | ®ble person rode in a one-horse chaise, of two wheels, 
“ ded. These inspectors are public officers, in whose , and conveniences, and return to the condition in which and rude construction ; that all travelling was on foag 5 
e hands the whole system of primary instruction is virtu-| it was at that period, it would suffer both moral and| °F horseback ; that there was no stage-coach or public : 
d ally placed, for their duty being to superintend the| physical degradation. It is stated, for instance, by a| Conveyance for passengers ; that the principal food was 
of schools, they have the means of finding out those chil- | late writer, that he can remember when the first car- | beans, pork, and Indian bread ; that hardly any sugar 
“ dren who show a greater than ordinary capacity, and| pet and the first umbrella were seen in a town little | Was used, except that made from the maple tree of the 
“" who may become assistants, or be sent.as pupils to the! more than one hundred miles from London, and that, | W00ds, nor any molasses, except what they extracted 
. normal schools ; they see them again on the occasion of | not more than fifty-five years ago; that in the most re- | from cornstalks ; that hardly any cooking utensils were 
" their attending the examinations as to proficiency, which | spectable dwellings in the country villages of England, | Used, except a frying-pan and iron pot; and that they 
are intrusted exclusively to the inspectors ; and again | stone or brick floors were, at that time, almost the only ate almost invariably off of woeden trenchers, and 
when they become candidates for some situation, which | ones in use ; that the cottages of the peasantry were al- drank tea, in most Jen out of wooden cups. _ 
is invariably settled by a competition, at which an in- | most universally without flooring, or plaster, or ceiling;| AY person acquainted with the habits of this class i 
. spector always presides 7 and they meet with them af- | and that, in houses where glass tumblers, earthen-ware of people, now, will see at once, that the change, whieh : 
‘ terwards at the periodical assemblies of the schoolmas- dishes, and knives and forks, are now regarded as ab- within half a century, has taken place in their cond.- 3 
ters, where an inspector likewise takes the chair ; and | solutely, indispensable, they had then no drinking cups, | ion, is immense. Wooden bowls and cups have given 
in short, they never lose sight of them during their | except those made of tin or horn ; scarcely any dishes, place to cheap, cleanly, and oftentimes to elegant, i 
whole career. ‘ except the wooden trencher ; used, in many cases, a | ©@tthen-ware and procelain ; the inmates of the family | 
‘ He asked me how we got on with our system of mu- | lock of woolas a suostitute for a fork; and benches and er Pragoave | og ith bors gathered from all quarters 
- tual instruction. ‘ Do you expect,” he said, “‘ that by | jointstools in the place of chairs and tables. of the world, and wrought into warm, delicate fabrics 
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such a mode of tuition, the instruction given in the 
primary schools will ever form men? for that in truth, 
is the real purpose. The different things taught in 
school are but means, and their whole value depends 
upon the degree of relation they bear to that object. 
It never will be attained, unless the system of mutual 
instruction be given up ; it does very well for the pur- 
pose of conveying a certain amount of information, but 
it will never educate the pupil; and, I repeat it, edu- 
cation is the object of all instruction.” 

It may be imagined with what satisfaction I listened 
to such sentiments, coming, as they did, from the 
mouth of so competent a judge as Mr. Van den Ende. 
“Nothing is more clear,” I replied, ‘‘ and both as a 
philosopher and a moralist, I maintain that simultane- 
ous teaching (individual tuition being unattainable) is 
the only method that is suitable for the education of a 
moral being ; but I am obliged to confess it, the sys- 
tem of mutual instruction is still popular in France, 
to a degree that is truly lamentable.”” ‘‘ How does 
that happen,” he said, ‘‘ in a nation so intelligent as 
yours?” ‘‘ From a fatal circumstance,” I replied, ‘‘ the 
consequences of which still continue. Under the re. 
storation, the Government tried to place the primary 
schools in the hands of the clergy, and the resistance 
made to that scheme carried things to the opposite ex. 
treme. Some well meaning persons, but men who did 
not look below the ee A. [ sa en utter 
strangers to the subject of public instruction, having 
by chance visited some of those semi-barbarous manu- 
facturing towns of England, where for want of any- 
thing better, they are too happy to have Lancasterian 








It is little more than a century, since the ordinary 
state of one of the most frequented roads in England 
was such, that it took Prince George of Denmark, who 
was on his way to meet the King of Spain, near Borts- 
mouth, six hours, to travel, by coach, a distance of nine 
miles ; and then the coach, as the Annalist states, had 
to be ‘* poised by the nimble boors of Sussex,” who fre- 
quently bore it almost on their shoulders, to save it from 
being overturned or stuck fast in the mire. 5 

If we go back to the reign of Elizabeth,—associated 
in our minds with splendid processions and gorgeous 
festivals ; when nobles kept on foot several hundred 
retainers and followers ; when her Majesty ransacked 
Europe, and even Asia, for the materials of her ward- 
robe; when Burleigh counselled, and Leicester in- 
trigued, and Raleigh planned, and Bacon, like another 
Moses, pointed out to scholars the way to their land 
of promise; and Spenser, and Sidney, and Shakspeare, 
poured forth the strains which still vibrate in our ears 
and on our hearts,—what, at that brilliant epoch, were 
the domestic accommodations of the people, and even 
of the high-born and high-bred gentry, of the land ?— 
We have all heard of the substantial breakfasts of her 
Majesty’s maids of honor, on beef and ale ; but it has 
not occurred to us, perhaps, that these materials were 
used, not only at that repast, but also at noonday and 
evening, for the simple reason, that there was nothing 
else for them. The favorite beverage of the sex, in our 
age, was then unknown. The vegetables, which now 
load the tables of every class, had not been introduced 
into ‘ordinary culture ; and it was only the most opu- 
lent, who could afford the luxury, even of a potato, or 
a radish. 


in the looms of England, France and America ; wheaten 
bread is considered an indispensable article of daii 
consumption ; fresh meat is used almost daily, and su- 
gar in abudance; the potato, and other garden vege- 
tables, are cultivated universally, and form a grateful 
and cheap addition to the meal, throughout the year ; 
tea and coffee are regarded as indispensable ; few fami- 
lies are without umbrellas and carpets ; and every far- 
mer must have his pleasure wagon. 

A newspaper of Albany, bearing date in 1797, is 
now before me; and, among many other advertise- 


find cotton thread is advertised by one person as a new 
article, and peculiarly valuable, because it had been 
spun in Rhode-Island, by water. It is to be presumed, 
that, at this time, there was no cotton factory in the 
State of New-York ; and that spinning by water had 
just commenced in our country. 





MAXIMS FOR REPROOF. 

1. Reserve the severity of reproof for conduct in it- 
self immoral, or which is the result of improper feél- 
ings, or wrong principles. ‘ 

2. Never give reproof, if it can be avoided, while the 
feelings of either party are excited. If the teacher is 
not calm, his influence is greatly diminished, and « bad 
example is set. If the pupil is agitated, he cannot feeF 
the force of argument or rebuke. 

3. On the other hand, do not defer too long. Seize 
the first favorable opportunity, while the circumstances 
are fresh in his memory. 


ments, indicating the state of society at that time, I- 
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schools, mistook for a masterpiece of ion, that Women of the best condition subsisted on} 4. Reprove each fault as it occurs. Do not ~~ + 
which is the i of the art teaching ; and oat and rye bread, and pottage ; and not even royalty | offences to accumulate, lest he be discouraged by the 
‘were dazzled with the exhibition of vast numbers of| itself was indulged with what is now rarely denied to | amount. _ 
children taught by one master, assisted only by little | the beggar,—that is, knit hose, or stockings, while the 5. Let your reproof of a single fault be so frequent 
monitors, from among the pupi . | raiment, furniture, and houses, of the most respectable | as to let the pupil see that he is observe. ; but not sc : 
ing children thus governed by , they found | commonalty, were such as the parish pauper of the | common as to tire, or irritate, or lose its effect by repe- 
a species of self-government, which th nineteenth century wouid consider erable. And | tition, like the hourly striking of a clock. 
be a useful preparation the infusion of the 6. Never expose the fault to others; unless as the- 


democratic principle; and as it is 
Christian education is impossible under such e system 
—for what monitor, even of twelve years of age, can 
give instruction in religion and morals !—they saw that 


this reign was considered, by those who had known 
England in former ones, as remarkable for its luxuries. 
In the discourse prefixed E 
which was published in this reign, the old men are de- 
scribed as mourning bitterly over the degeneracy of the 





the religious education amounted to nothing, unless 


times. There were three things, especially, which, in 
. e 


to Hollingshed’s Chronicle, | ges 


last resort. It blunts a child’s sensibility ; it diseoura- 
effort ; it diminishes his confidence in his reprover, 
and ton excites a feeling of triumph in his asso- 
ciates, and of envy in the offender, rather than a proper 





sense of the fault. 
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UNION SCHOOLS. 


There are but few cities or villages in the state, that 
would willingly invite the attention of an enlightened 
stranger to the condition of their district schools. Some 
might safely and proudly do so, but in general it would 
be more discreet to point out the admirable provisions 
for general edpcation in the statute book, than to exhi- 
bit their results in the school room. In the cduntry dis- 
tricts such an examination would more frequently re- 
dound to the credit of the people and the honor of the 
state. For in these the school is relatively more im- 
portant, the inhabitants being generally dependant upon 
it for the means of educating their children ; and if 
sometimes the shattered building, with its wretched 
furniture, its filthy room, and riotous school, betrays 
the unnatural and fatal negligence of the fathers of the 
little community, still more frequently may be found 
cheering evidence of faithfulness in the teacher, inte- 
rest in the parent, and improvement in the child. 

In more populous places the public school labors un- 
der peculiar dificulties. It still teaches four out of five 
of all the youth, but it shares only a small portion of 
the public favor, and sometimes lies under the ban of 
its contemptuous neglect. The numerous private 
schools attract, nearly all of those children, whose 
parents have time and ability to foster the inte- 
rests of education, engrossing that confidence and 
withdrawing that attention which are essential to 
their prosperity. Without pausing to comment on 
the folly of neglecting institutions, which, whether 
we regard them or not, wield a power that is felt by 
every interest and individual in the state, let us now 
consider in what manner they may be freed from the 
evils which weigh them down, and restored to at least 
a part of their rightful inheritance, in the confidence 
and support of the people. And as the subject is 
too complex for a single discussion, we shall at this 
time limit our inquiry, to the means of improving the 
organization of village district schools. And we re- 
spectfully entreat those, who would have the public 
school a fit nursery of our youth, in which the great les- 
sons of toleration, brotherhood; equality, and duty may 
be taught, and a lofty and generous character imparted 
worthy of the Hopes and destinies of a free and christian 
people, to give the subject that attention which its mo- 
mentous importance merits, remembering, in the words 
of Plato, ** that man cannot propose a higher and holier 
object of deliberation than education.” 

‘The social problem to be solved, is, ‘‘ How, without 
increasing the expenses of the people, can the village 
district school afford a sound mora] and intellectual 
education ?”—Look into one of these humble buildings 
and witness the difficulties that row embarrass every 

we effort of the teacher. Around him are huddled on ill- 
arranged, inconvenient, and comfortless seats, a crowd 
of pupils, of a ages and conditions; good and bad, 
stupid and intelligent, clean and filthy, with every va- 
riety of habits fo be corrected, and of dispositions to be 
controlled, and every gradation of ignorance to be en- 
lichtened. And how 1s it possible for any one, what- 
ever his attainments, thus distracted by an infinite vari- 
ety of minute duties and petty annoyances, to order 
wisely the affairs of his school? If he is severe in his 
discipline, enforcing that order, which is essential to 
useful recitation, how cruel is the restraint to the little 
abedarians, ts whom motion is as natural, and almost 
as necessary as breathing ; and if, for their sake he is 
willing to relax the reins, how difficult to maintain any 
authority or to prosecute successfully any department 
of instruction. Before, then, we blame the teacher, let 
us remember the embarrassments of his position, and if 
aay of them are owing to our negligence, provide a re- 
medy. And will it need but a glance to show us, that 
nearly all are attributable to the impracticability of 
classifying the children, and of adapting the discipline 
and teaching to their ages and wants? f 














To remedy these fruitful evils, two kinds of school | shou 


adapted to a scattered, and the other, to a more com- 
pact population. The former is the 


CENTRAL SCHOOL HOUSE PLAN, 
under the 10th section of the new School Act. Thecom- 


| missioners having united two or more districts with re- 


ference to the convenience of the people, the inhabitants 
may, under this provision, open at convenient points, 
primary schools, to be entrusted to female teachers, in 
which the smaller children may be thoroughly and eco- 
nomically taught until they are fitted to bear an exami- 
nation for admission into the central school, where, un- 
der the care of an able master, they may be carried 
through the higher grades of a sound and useful educa- 
tion. This arrangement will secure a good classifica- 
tion of the schools, a much wider range of study, and at 
the same time be more economical than the present sys- 
tem, as will appear in considering the second, and, 
where the population is not very much scattered, the 
better plan of a village school organization. This is, 
to establish an 
UNION SCHOOL, 


for two or more districts, for the instruction of all the 
children under the same roof. And believing the plan 
to be admirably adapted to a great majority of villages, 
we crave indulgence while with some particularity we 
explain its nature and advantages. Suppose, for illus- 
tration, that within a circle whose radius is a mile, there 
are one thousand school children ; that of this number 
two hundred are taught in private schools, three hun- 
dred are empl@ed as domestics, apprentices, clerks, or 
necessarily detained at home by their parents, and that 
one hundred are vagabonds, beginning their education 
in the street, one day it is to be feared, to graduate at 
the public cost at our alms-houses, our jails, or peni- 
tentiaries. This will leave four hundred children for 
the public schools and will require at least five build- 
ings of the ordinary size, to afford them the means of 
efication. Let, instead, a single building be erected 
for the accommodation ofall ; its lower story being di- 
vided into two lofty and spacious apartments, the one 
fof the abcdarians, the other for the juniors, and the 
upper, formed into one room, with separate seats front- 
ing in, arranged along its sides, a platform for the 
teacher in the middle of one of its sides, and at either 
end a desk for a female assistant, with a small room 
opening near for recitation. In each room the dis- 
cipline and instruction may easily be adapted to the 
ages and wants of the pupils. In the lowest depart- 
ment, the little ones should be supplied with letter box- 
es, cards, and cheap engravings, and their discipline 
conducted somewhat after the plan of the Spitalfields 
school, an interesting account of which may be found 
in this Jdurnal. The juniors of the second depart- 
ment may be subjected to,a more rigorous discipline, and 
when thoroughly grounded in the elements, enter with 
advantage the higher department of the school. Here, 
from two to three hundred children may be successfully 
taught by the principal, with the aid of two female assis- 
tants,who will draft their classes for the recitation rooms, 
while the master rules the general school. In this arrange- 
ment, the sexes, are according to the Providence plan, 
taught in the same room, being arranged along its oppo- 
site sides. Should it, however, be deemed important to 
teach them in separate apartments, the building can be 
divided into four rooms, with entrances on the opposite 
sides. But this must be attended with increased ex- 
pense in building and oftentimes in teaching, and with 
but doubtful advantage, as in a well managed school the 
sexes are found to exert a happy influence on each oth- 
er.* 

And what will be the advantage of this organization ? 
Much, every way. : 

Ir WILL RAISE THE 8CHOOL FROM THE SLOUGH OF 
PUBLIC INDIFFERENCE, AND MAKE IT, AS IT OF RIGHT 
SHOULD BE, A LEADING VILLAGE INTEREST. 

IT WILL MORE EFFECTUALLY APPLY THE PUBLIC MO- 
NEY, WHETHER FOR THE PURCHASE OF LIBRARIES OR 
THE PAYMENT OF TEACHERS. Instead of three or four 
male teachers to keep in order their several district 
schools, a single master, assisted by females, at less 
than half their expense, will, aided by this perfect 

* It would be desirable, however, in all cases, that each sex 
and poten dd, will appear pgay tony in gro ~ Lyd 
the whole building. 








organization may claim attention, the one being better 
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classification, more successfully teach even a much lar- 
ger number of pupils. 

If WILL EQUALIZE THE EXPENSE OF BUILDING AKD 
REPAIRING SCHOOL HovsEs. Any division of a village 
into the usual districts, necessarily gives one, if there 
be a bank, an undue advantage, and t uniformly 
brings the richer citizens together, where thtre is little 
need of a public school; leaving those that are least able, 
to bear the constantly accruing expenses of the more 
numerously attended schools. Were there one union 
district the tax would fall equally on all within its li- 
mits ; and most justly too, for he who refuses to send to 
the district school, still owes the security of his proper- 
ty and the enjoyment of his rights to that unregarded 
institution. It is his best and most powerful friend, 
even though he may forget its existence or neglect its 
welfare.——It should also be remembered that the union 
school house, for its sheds, its outbuildings, its fences, 
its wood, &c., will require much less expense, than se- 
veral independent schools. 

IT WILL DIMINISH THE EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES OF 
THE commuNiITy. The poor private schools with their 
heavy tax will be closed, and the difference between their 
charges and the public rates saved to the people. In 
Buffalo, in a single year, this saving amounted to $11,- 
254 ; and in any village that now sends two hundred 
children to such private schools, it will probably range 
between three and five hundred dollars. 
nection might also be mentioned the diminution of in- 
temperance, vice, crime, and poverty, the bitter fruits 
of a neglected childhood, which chill the happiness of so 
many firesides, and whose burdens weigh so mee. on 
the strong arm of labor. ) 


Ir WILL SIMPLIFY THE DUTIES OF THE TEACHER, |IN- 
CREASE HIS INFLUENCE, AND TEND TO IMPROVE HIS 
THODS OF INSTRUCTION. By rendering the classifica- 
tion more perfect, affording more time to every pupil, 
and enabling the teacher touse it to the best advantage ; 
by enforcing a more uniform discipline and adapting it 
to the ages and conditions of the several schools ; and 
by limiting the attention of the teacher to a few studies 
in wkich experience will constantly give increased faci- 
lity of explanation. 

IT WILL INCREASE INFINITELY THE ADVANTAGES OF 
OUR CHILDREN. We refer not merely to the knowledge 
gained, but to what is greatly more important, the ha- 
bits strengthened, the dispositions unfolded, the prinei- 
ples confirmed,—to all that constitutes character and 
man. In the well ordered school, the child, by the 
mere force of example, is unconsciously taught obedi- 
ence, attention, method, industry, kindness, justice and 
truth ; the elements of happiness and of success are har- 
moniously developed, and what he knows is subordinat- 
ed to what he is. He may have been vicious and wil- 
ful, but he will be constrained by a gentle but irre- 
sistible power to conform to the conduct and assimi- 
late to the character of the little community whose 
public opinion is to him the world. How great 
a blessing is such a school! How rapidly would 
intemperance, and profligacy, and crime, and wretch- 
edness decrease, were we but faithful to discharge 
our known, our admitted duties! Would that we were 
wise enough to preyent the evils, which philanthropy 
toils almost in vain, to remedy ! 

We have spoken of none of the objections to this 
measure, nor need we. The mere building of an union 
school house will work no miracles. We have assum- 
ed that there existed the determination to secure a good 
education for our, children, to give them not a stone, 
but bread, and where this prevails, objections will avail 
little. The great distance is sometimes urged, but this 
will rarely equal that traversed in almost every country 
district ; besides to the child this is nothing, and to us 
the ruling consideration should be not how far, but 
whether the school is worth reaching. The assembling 
of so many children is also put forward as an objection, 
but it should be remembered, tirat it is the nature of 
the discipline enforced and not the numbers subjected 
to it, that determine the danger of sending to a district 
school. But we could appeal to the experience of 
schools in this State, to Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, where they have been tested and so 
highly approved, that rural districts have, in some in- 
stances, raised $0000 to establish similar institutions. 








In this con- - 
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* In conclusion, we would warn those who turn with 
indifference from this subject, that our schools must 
promote the virtue and intelligence of the people, or 
they will war on our free institutions, cherishing bad 
habits, diffusing false views of right and duty, and 
strengthening pernicious opinions, until the public mind 
is contaminated and our country lost. For whatever is 
the condition of general education, be it high or low, false 
or sound, our customs, opinions and institutions, must 
sooner or later harmonize with it. 





We learn that an edition of all the Laws now in force, in re- 
lation to Common Schools and School District Libraries, with 
the regulations and copious instructions of the Superintendent, 

repared in obedience to the act of the last session of the Legis- 

ture, is in the Press, and will be ready for distribution in the 
course of a week orten days. Among the instructions are those 
to the Deputy Superintendents, exhibiting a full and complete 
summary of all their duties. Blank reports for trustees of 
School Districts, and for Commissioners of Common Schools, 
and copies of the latter for the use of the Deputy Superinten- 
dents, are also in the Press. These reports and the Pamphlet 
‘containing the Laws and Instructions, will be forwarded with- 
out delay to the different County C rks, commencing with 
those who are the most distant. 





APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In reply to various inquiries addressed to us, and to 
the Department, in relation to the duties of the several 
boards of supervisors, in the appointment of Deputy 
Superintendents, under the act of 26th May, 1841, we 
would state, that the provision in question is imperative 
‘and not discretionary. The language of the Section is 
this : ‘‘ The board of supervisors in each county of the 
state, shall appoint a Deputy Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools for such county: and in those counties in 
which there shall be more than two hundred school dis- 
tricts, reckoning two parts of joint districts as one, they 
may appoint two deputies.” 

In the discharge of the high duties thus confided to 
the respective boards of supervisors, we look for the se- 
lection of officers amply qualified, in every respect, to 
fulfil the just expectations of the friends of education 
and of the public generally. While, on the one hand, 
the responsibilities which are to be cast upon these offi- 
cers, and the nature of the duties they will be called 
upon to perform, preclude the idea that any other qua- 
lifications than those which appertain to the promotion 
of sound morality and practical scientific knowledge, 
will be required ; on the other, the community have a 
right to insist upon the services of those who are fitted, 
as weil by their station and character as by their expe- 
rience and talent, to carry out the great reform in com- 
mon school education, now in progress. We know, 
that in many of the counties, gentlemen of the highest 
order of moral and intellectual acquirements, have 
frankly and generously come forward, and tendered 
‘their services in this capacity: and if all will do the 
same, the duties devolved upon the board of supervisors 
will be a most grateful one. In that case, instead of 
‘being called upon to canvass the claims, and decide be- 
‘tween the pretensions of candidates, at the risk of giv- 
ing offence to one or the other, they will have the pleas- 
ing task of devolving upon one of several citizens, all 
amply qualified,.and each anxious only to codperate in 
‘tthe advancement of popular education, the duty of car- 
rying out the liberal and enlightened views of the legis- 
lature. We will not permit ourselves for a moment, to 
suppose, that the supervisors of any county in the State 
will look with indifference upon the standard of mental 
‘and moral qualifications requisite to the due discharge 
of the duties of this high trust, or that they will com. 
mit the destinies and management of their schools to in- 
‘competent and inefficient hands. But we should be 


pleased to see the field of seiection widened, and the. 


duties of the boards, rendered easy and agreeable, by a 
‘full understanding throughout the community, that no 
person deemed best fitted for the station, by. his moral 
‘and intellectual qualifications, should withhold the use 
of his name as a candidate, or his services if selected, 
unless compelled by paramountconsiderations of private 
or public duty. 

It is well known, thatso far as our own State is con- 
cerned, the supervision of the several sehool districts, 
provided for 4’ the act of the last session, is an untried 
experiment. If, however, any reliance is to be placed 
upon the experience of other States and countries, or 
rany dependence upon the concurring’ theories of the 
‘most distinguished -writers on education, it is an expe- 
riment fraught with the most decisive and abundant ad- 
vantages to the common schools. But-its progress 
‘must be impelled by the favoring breeze of public sen- 
timent: its advancement must keep pace with the wants 
‘and expectations of the people: it must not be suffered 
to languish and decline, from the incapacity or ineffi- 
ciency of those delegated to carry it into practical ope- 
tation; and above and beyond all, it must neither be 
plunged into the destructive vortex of political strife, 
nor stifled by the —a of personal aspiration or pe- 
cuniary advantange. e office of deputy superinten- 
dent should, in no case, be bestowed upon & mere par- 
‘tizan, or regarded either as a convenient stepping-stone 
‘to a profession, or a comfortable sinecure in the absence 
of any other practicable employment. Men of the 
highest talent and most unexceptionable character, 
‘should unite to elevate it to the rank and importance 
which it justly claims; and under its invigorating in- 


= Is, vopnes eee — them on aaa level 
the highest institutions ling, not in 
our own land, but pout thewertl’ 

Would it not be well for those who fedl‘an interestin 


the promotion of the great object thus in view, (and 
who is.there who does not?). to consult with each other 
as to the most proper persons to be presented to the 
board of supervisors, as candidates for deputy superin- 
tendent? In most of the counties, the board convenes 
on the second Monday of November ; and the appoint- 
ments are then to be made. To us, it seems that the 
intermediate time cannot be better employed, than in 
ane np who will serve if appointed—who are pro- 
perly qualified—and who will best fulfil the intention 
of the legislature, and the expectations of the public. 





[For the District School Journal.] 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 





BY C. H. FORBES. 





Mr. Dwicut—Permit me through your columns to 
offer some suggestions in relation to the general topic 
to which your Journal is devoted, and which has always 
been a subject of anxious solicitude among the friends 
of liberty and civilization. 

Though education has long been an object of special 
attention to the philanthropist and the statesman— 
though its details have received the most elaborate dis- 
cussion, and its theories have been subjected to the test 
of practical experiment, I cannot perceive that its pre- 
sent degree of advancement is commensurate with the 
amount of labor and reflecticn which it has received, 
and which the obvious importance of the subject would 
warrant us in expecting. I do not propose, at this 
time, to inquire into the causes of this apparent failure 
in perfecting the art of education, but simply wish to 
state a few leading ideas, more with a view to exciting 
inquiry and discussion, which may tend to useful action, 
than with the hope of offering any thing novel, on 
ground so thoroughly beaten as this. The most that can 
be expected, is, that familiar principles may be present- 
ed under a new aspect, so as to re-awaken the mind to 
fresh attention. : 

It is certain that much remains to be done for the im- 
provement of education—that its limit is far from being 
attained, and that the difficulty lies not with the indivi- 
dual to be instructed, nor in tke subject of instruction, 
but in the defective application of means to the end pro- 
posed. It appears to me that a general plan of educa- 
tion should be deeply philosophical and practical—that 
it should be founded upon an analysis of the mind, the 
feelings and the physical system, and the relation of all 
these to extraneous things. Having defined with pre- 
cision the work to be done,.or the end sought to be at- 
tained—having learned what can be done, and how 
much we can do, we next proceed to examine the mate- 
rials on which we have to act, and the means of action 
within our reach ; and then under the guidance of ex- 
perience and reason, to apply those means. 

It is agreed that the great and ultimate design of edu- 
cation, is the advancement of the happiness of the in- 
dividual, and incidentally, the amelioration and improve- 
ment of society. This design we do not propose to ac- 
complish by direct means, but by a series of intermedi- 
ate effects which successively become the ends of action, 
and which together compose as it were the links of a 
chain, connecting the final effect with the primary mov- 
ing cause. By tracing this chain, or series of effects 
and causes, back from the effect given, to our feasible 
means of action, we may become acquainted with the 
entire course to be pursued, but in practite, it is not 
easy to follow this imaginary chain, for its links are of- 
ten tangled and intertwined in such a manner as to baf- 
fle the moet diligent scrutiny. Experience, however, 
is here ‘a useful guide. This teaches us the causes 
which add to, or detract from, individual happiness, 
and that the legitimate and rational exercise of all the 
faculties in harmonious concert produces happiness ; 
while their neglect or misuse leads only to pain. But 
the happiness of man is also influenced by his relations 
to external agents around him. Heis.a being, partly 
sensual, partly passional, and partly intellectual, his 
internal impulses varying according to the varying ratio 
in which these elements are combined, and according 
to the influences of external causes in the rational and 
moral world. In his uncultivated state, the faculties of 
his mind and body appear in higher or lower degrees of 
activity, in obedience to accidental impulses, but all of 
them capable of being improved, invigorated, enfeebled 
or depressed, through the agency of external causes.— 
As a whole, we find him susceptibie of indefinite im- 
provability, for those faculties which are inert or feeble, 
may be stimulated and strengthened, and the ‘undue ac- 
tivity of others may be repressed. This gives us power 
to mould the individual according to our wishes within 
the limits of the natural and moral laws. Hence we 

y increase and regulate his internal energy, and ena- 
‘able him to exert his powers more efficiently and with 
less conflict with external things. If in addition to this 
we make him acquainted with the nature and working 
of external agents, or the economy of the physical and 
moral world around him, we enable him more securely 
to avoid collision with immutable laws, and even to 
convert these Jaws into the means of promoting his own 
happiness. F eing thus trained to the use of his facul- 
ties, and taught to know that they cannot be misused 
with impunity, but that theiractive employment in such 
due proportion as reason and nature indicate, and in 
such a mode as not to interfere with the similar prive- 
leges of other individuals, constitutes his true happi- 
ness ; it follows as a corollary, that the security and 





progress of society are the necessary consequences. 


—— 


This course of reasoning shows that two modes of 
action are requisite in the progress of education ; the 
one, the training of the faculties with reference to the 
use that is to be made of them ; the other, the convey- 
ing to the mind a knowledge of the external world.— 
Here we have two great branches of education, eaca of 
which demands a minute examination, and the combi- 
nations of both of which, is obviously essential jo form 
the well educated man or woman, though the former is, 
I conceive, by far the most important, and the most dif- 
ficult to comprehend and systematize. To impart 
knowledge to the mind, it is only requisite, that the 
facts composing the subject of instruction be methodi- 
cally arranged in such a manner as to present them to 
the mind in the due order of natural sequence, and in 
conformity with the Jaw, by which the mind can only 
embrace a complex idea, through the simpler elements 
of which jt is composed. In this form, knowledge be- 
comes the mind’s appropriate aliment, as refreshing, 
nourishing, and salutary as food to the body. But in 
training the faculties, it is necessary-to po them, 
to ascertain the appropriate office of each, and to apply 
to each the most efficient means of development and 
cultivation. Human sagacity has not yet succeeded in 
accomplishing this task, nor is it probable that to re- 
solve the human system into its component elements, 
and to trace the mental functions to their primary 
sources of activity, are within the grasp of the human 
understanding. The mental and moral capacities sre 
combined in. infinite yom and we can only obserye 
them through their modes of sufferance or action, or by 
the analogies of physical organization. We are com. 
pelled to work as it were in the dark by guesses and 
experiments, and our progress therefore in exploring 
the minute ramifications of mind is slow and uncer- 
tain. 


For the actual purposes of life, however, we may be 
content to make use of the law of habit, and without 
waiting to discover a reason for its phenomena, seek 
only to apply it judiciously to our purposes. We might 
indeed stop to speculate upon the possibility of taking 
up the human faculties singly and separately, and ex- 
ercising each from its simplest mode of action to its 
more complicated, and then two or more facultjes to- 
gether, in combined or opposing action ; and such a 
system would seem to present the means of perfect edu- 
cation, but as our object is to arrive at practical re- 
sults, our progress would only be retarded by such an 
attempt. The only means of educational discipline con- 
veniently attainable are to be found in certain exercises 
pertaining to the ordinary business of life, which we 
may take up and analyze cs far as practicable into their 
constituent elements and then practice upon them until 
facility is acquired, and by thus taking all the principal 
exercises involved in the duties of life, and combining 
them, with appropriate information derived from a 
knowledge of facts, the utmost human limit of education 
will probably have ‘been attained. 

These views would lead to the adoption of courses of 
exercise having for their object the calling into activity 
the several powers of the body and mind, as well in 
their single operation as in such combinations as would 
be likely to occur in actual life. Such exercises would 
resemble the first lessons in music, where the pupil is 
first taught to produce the separate notes, and then their 
various combinations. ‘ 


I have elsewhere expressed the opinion that the du- 
ties or the business of life might be embraced under 
thought, speech, and action, in their more extendeé sig- 
nification. By thought is understood, correct and effi- 
cient thinking ; by speech, the use of language in al] its 
various applications, as a medium for the conveyance 
of thought, whether by speaking or writing; and by 
action is intended the whole conduct of the individual, 
being the result of the convictions of the mind. It is 
conceived that to do these three things well, is to live 
well, and is as much as education can accomplish. Dis. 
cipline alone will not teach us to think, for there‘must 
be a substratum of knowledge as the material of thought; 
it may, however, teach the mind the use of its own 
powers—it may teach it the best and easiest methods 
of conceiving new ideas. It may teach the ming to 
analyze complex ideas and to combine simple ones into 
new forms. It may strengthen the retentive power of 
the memory, the inventive power of the imagination 
and the reasoning power of the judgment. It may 
teach the mind to methodize its own knowledge, so as 
to be most readily accessible and useful. Man being 
endowed with speech, and placed in the midst of«s«ami- 
lar beings on whom he is continually acting, and by 
whom he is continually acted upon, language as the 
medium through which he communes with other minds 
becomes a function of high importance, and to discipline 
chiefly, must be committed its care and improvement. 
With the uneducated, action is feeble, undecided, inter- 
missive, and hence often unsuccessful. This proceeds 
from ignorance as to means, uncertainty as to effect and 
weakness as to ability, causes obviously to be diss#pat- 
ed by knowledge and experience. 

Having thus attempted to define some of the elemen 
tary principles, on which I have conceived a genral 
plan of education should be based ; a regard for your 
space, on which I fear I have already trespa ad. 
monishes me to close this communication, and I do so 
with the intention of recurring to the subject, for the 
purpose of a more particular examination into the prac- 
tical application of these principles to the business of 
education. 





New-York, August, 1841. 
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| , Seat, one foot wide, for small children. 
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EXPLANATION. each pupil when not wanted for use. Seats are sepa- 


A. Closet for Library—B. Closet for keeping the 
stove in summer, and other articles—C. Stove—D. 
Doors—E. Recitatioa room—F. Room for Fuel—G. 
Flue for chimney—H. Teacher’s desk—W. Windows. 

The building ispf brick, 24 by 42 feet on the ground 
and 20 1-2 feet high from the ground to the eaves, in- 
cluding 2 1-2 feet underpinning. The recess on the 
front end is 4 feet deep. The columns are 2 feet 5 
inches in diameter at the base and are fluted. The 
roof is tinned with common tin, and well painted. The 
school room is 30 1-4 feet by 21 feet 8 inches in the 
clear, and 14 feet high. Diameter of the ventilator at 
he top of the room is 6 1-2 feet ; the windows are rais- 
d by acord and weights, hanging down within reach 

f the teacher. The sides of the room are ceiled all 
ound with narrow boards, running perpendicular as 
high as the bottom of the windows, which are 3 feet 7 
inches from the floor. In the ceiling are eight small 
recesses, 16 inches by 8 and 4 inches deep for books ; 
the remainder of the sides and overhead is plastered. 
Desks 6 feet 3 inches long, 1 foot wide and 25 to 27 
inches high on the back side, and sloping about 4 1-2 
inches, with a shelf underneath 1 foot wide, for books 
&c. ; four slates to each, which are slid down in a 
groove the back side of the desk directly in front of 


rate, which consist of a small chair from 13 to 14 inch- 
es high, made fast to the floor, to each of which there 
is a back 10 1-2 inches high from the top of the seat. 
Room in the rear is 5 1-2 feet wide and 7 high, ceiled 
all round with narrow boards running perpendicular. 
Above on each side of the rear door is a gall the 
same dimensions as the room below, where the children 
hang their hats, bonnets, &c. on hooks around on the 
ceiling. This, and the room below, is lighted by a 
window over the reardoor. The seat for small chil- 
dren, round the sides of the school room, can be dispensed 
with should the number of pupils not exceed 64. The 
closets for Library, &c. are 10 feet high, ceiling all 
round and plastered overhead. The whole building is 
painted white outside, with the exception of the sides 
between the pillars at each corner, and the back end, 
which are the color of the brick. Windows are of 9 
by 13 glass, 32 lights each, with outside blinds. The 
whole cost of the building and fixtures when completed 
will be about 1600 dollars. 


The children of New-Havenowe this beautiful school 
house to Augustus Lines, Esq.; and the city itself, in its 
efficient and improving public schools, may look to his 
persevermg labors for the chief cause of this improve- 
ment.—Conn. Com. School Journal. 





INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION.- 





[Prefixed to a Report recently made by the Poor 
Law Commissioners, we find the following evidence, 
taken by their Secretary, Mr. Chadwick, from a Mr. 
A. G. Escher, an intelligent engineer of Zurich, a part- 
ner in the firm of Escher, Wyss & Co., very extensive 
manufacturers, who employ about eight hundred men 
in their machine-making establishment at Zurich, two 
hundred in the cotton mills at the same place, and about 
five hundred in the cotton mills on the Tyrol and in 
Italy. ] J 

Are the working men whom you employ, or have 
employed in Switzerland, natives of that country? No ; 

artly Swiss, partly Germans, of all the different states, 

xons, Wurtemburghers, and others ; partly French, 
some few Danes, some Norwegians, some Polanders, 


’ 





some Bohemians, some Hungarians, some English, and 
Scotch, and some Dutch. 

Have the numbers of the different classes of work- 
men and the constancy of their employment been such 
as to enable you to discern their nati characteristics ? 

Yes. I think I have had very full opportunities of 
distinguishing their various characters, which ! have 
had, moreover, opportunities of observing and studying 
in their own countries, in several of which I have con. 
ducted works. 

Do you find these various classes distinguished by va- 
rious conditions of natural intelligence, or of quickness 
and perspicuity of understanding ? 

Yes. I find very great differences amongst them. 

In what order do you class the workmen of various 
nations in respect to such natural intelligence as may 
be pei eapanc from any intelligence imparted by the 
labors of the schoolmaster ? 

I class the Italians first: next the French, and the 
northern nations very much on @ par. 





Do 47 include the English as of the northern family ? 
es, I do. 

What are the more particular natural characteristics 
of the several classes of workmen ¢ 

The Italians, quickness of perception is shown in ra- 
pidly comprehending any new description ofNabor put 
into their hands, of uickly comprehending the fmeaning 
of their employer, of adapting themselves to new cir- 
cumstances, much beyond what any other classes have. 
The French workmen have the like natural characteris- 
tics, only in a somewhat lower degree. The English 
Swiss, German, and Dutch workmen, we find, have a 
much slower natural comprehension. 

What, however, do you find to be the difference 
of acquirements imparted by specific training and edu- 
cation ? 


As workmen only, the preference is, undoubtedly, 
due to the English ; because, as we find them, they are 
all trained to special branches, on which they have had 
comparatively superior training and have concentrated 
all their thoughts. As men of business or of general 
usefulness, and as men with whom an employer would 
best like to be surrounded, I should, however, decided. 
ly prefer the Saxons and the Swiss, but more especially 
the Saxons, because they have had a very careful gene- 
ral education, which has extended their capacities be- 
yond any special employment, and rendered them fit to 
take up, after a short preparation, any employment to 
which they may be called. 

If I have an English workman engi ved in the erec- 
tion of a steam-engine, he will understand that and no- 
thing else ; he will understand only his steam-engine, 
and for other circumstances or other branches of me- 
chanics, however closely allied, he will be comparative- 
ly helpless to adapt himself to all the circumstances 
that may arise, to make arrangements for them and 
give sound advice, or write clear statements and iet- 
ters on his works, in the various related branches of 
mechanics. 

But, is the superior general usefulness of the Saxon 
workmen of superior education accompanied by any dis- 
tinction of superiority as to moral habits ? 

Decidedly so. The better educated workmen, we 
find, are distinguished by superior moral habits in eve- 
ry respect. In the first place, they are entirely sober. 
They are discreet in their enjoyments, which are more 
of a rational and refined kind ; they are more refined 
themselves, and they have a taste for much better so- 
ciety, which they approach respectfully, and conse- 
quently, find much readier admittance to it ; they culti- 
vate music, they read, they enjoy the pleasures of sce- 
nery, and, consequently, make parties for excursions 
into the country; they are, consequently, honest and 
trustworthy. The effects of the deficiency of education 
is most strongly marked in the Italians, who, with the 
advantage of superior natural capacity, are of the low- 
est class of workmen: though they comprehend clearly 
and quickly, as I have stated, any simple proposition 
made or explanation given to them, and are enabled 
quickly to execute any kind of work when they have 
seen it performed once ; yet their minds, as I imagine, 
from want of development by training or school ednea- 
tion, seem to have no kind of logic, no power of syste- 
matic arrangement, no capacity for collecting any series 
of observations and making sound inductions from the 
whole of them. This want of capacity of mental ar- 
rangement is shown in their manual operations. An 
Italian will execute a simple operation with great dex- 
terity ; but when a number of them are put together, all 
is confusion. They cannot arrange the respective parts 
in a complicated operation, and are, comparatively in- 
efficient, except under a very powerful control. As an 
example of this, I may mention, that, within a few 
years after the introduction of cotton-spinning into Na- 
ples, in the year 1830, the spinners produced twenty- 
four hanks of cotton yarn from No. 16 to 20 per spin- 
dle, which is equal to the production of the best Eng- 
lish hands ; and yet up to this time, not one of the Nea- 
politan operatives is advanced far enough to take the 
superintendence of a single room, the superintendents 
being all northerns, who, though less gifted by nature, 
have obtained a higher degree of order or arrangement 
imparted to their minds by a superior education. 

This example is derived from a new branch of indus- 

; others have come within my experience in 
branches of industry in which the Italians excel, suth 
as in mason’s work. I look on the Neapolitans, indi- 
vidually, «s the most skilful masons in Eorope. When, 
however, they are employed in numbers and concen- 
trated masses, the same want of what I call logical ar- 
rangement again becomes preceptible, and I have con- 
stantly been obliged to employ, as superintendents, 
northerns, such as the better educated Swiss and Ger- 
mans, who, inferior in personal ability, were, 
from education, fit to arrange and control the work with 
forethought and system. These observations apply to 
the Neapolitan workmen. Those in the north of Italy, 
chiefly in Lombardy, who have a comparatively better 
education, from a forethought, and arrangement of their 
natural capacity, and in those employments in which 
they have experience, such as agriculture, road making 

canal digging, they are equal, if not superior, to 
the workmen of any nation, as must be evident to those 
persons who observed the skill and expedition with 
which the Alpine passes, and that masterpiece of civil 

ineeri , the road along the Lake of Como, and 
other similar works were executed. 


Are the Lombards higher in the scale of morals than 
amongst the Neapolitans? 
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Yes, decidedly higher, although the education in Lom- 
bardy is not in anywise spoken of as high, but only as 
of a higher order than the Neapolitan. 

Have you had any Scotch workmen in your employ- 
ment? 

Yes, we have several, and have had others. 

What are their characteristics ? 

We find that they get on much better on the conti- 
nent than the English, which I ascribe chiefly to their 
better education, which renders it easier for them to 
adapt themselves to circumstances, and especially in 
getting on better with their fellow workmen and all the 
people with whom they come in contact. Knowing 
their own language grammatica!ly, they have compara- 
tively good facility in acquiring foreign languages.— 
They have a great taste for reading, and always endea- 


vor to advance themselves in respectable society, which | 


makes them careful of their conduct and eager to ac- 
quire such knowledge as may render themselves accep- 
table to better classes. 

Do you find those Scotch workmen equal to the north- 
ern Germans and Saxons ? 

As workmen they may, on account of their special 
and technical education being superior ; but, as men, in 
their general social condition, they are not so refined 
and have lower tastes. They are lower in school edu- 
cation, and have less general information than the Sax- 
ons or other northern Germans. 

In respect to order and docility, what have you found 
to be the rank of your English workmen? 

Whilst in respect to the work to which they have 
been specially trained they are the most skilful, they 
are in conduct the most disorderly, debauched, and un- 
ruly, and least respectable and trustworthy of any na- 
tion whatsoever whom we have employed, (and, in 
saying this, I express the experience of every manufac- 
turer on the continent to whom I have spoken, and espe. 
cially of the English manufacturers, who make the 
loudest complaints.) These characters of depravity do 
not apply to the English workmen who have received 
an education, but attach to the others in degree in which 
they are in want of it. When the uneducated English 
workmen are released from the bonds of iron discipline 
in which they have been restrained by their employers 
in England, and are treated with the urbanity and 
friendly feeling which the more educated workmen on 
the continent expect and receive from the employers, 
they (the English workmen) completely lose their ba- 
lance ; they do not understand their position, and, after 
a certain time, become totally unmanageable and use- 
less. The educated English workmen, in a short time, 
comprehend their position, and adopt an appropriate be- 
havionr. 

Skilful workmen in England being often distinguished 
for their debauched habits, it has been supposed that 
their habits of excess were only the manifestations of 
the spirit to which their superiority as workmen, was 
attributable ; and that any refinement -produced by edu- 
cation would be injurious to them, as workmen, rather 
than otherwise. 

Is such an opinion conformable to the conclusions de- 
rivable from your own experience or observation ? 

My own experience and my conversation with emi- 
nent mechanics, in different parts of Europe, lead me 
to an entirely different conclusion. In the present state 
of manufactures, where so much is done by machinery 
and tools, and so little done by mere brutal labor, (and 
that little diminishing,) mental superiority, system, 
order, punctuality, and good conduct, qualities all de- 
veloped and promoted by education, are becoming of 
the highest consequence. There are now, I consider, 
few enlightened manufacturers who will dissent from 
the opinion, that the workshops peopled with the great- 
est number of educated and well informed workmen will 
turn out the greatest quantity of the best work, in the 
best manner. 

(To be concluded.} 





COLONIAL LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS AND 
PLYMOUTH. 


The following are literal transcripts from the laws of 
the Old Massachusetts and Plymouth Colonies. The 
exception in the enactments is founded upon the uni- 
versal obligation of parents to bestow a proper educa- 
tion upon their offspring. The Pilgrim fathers were 
not satisfied with a theoretical recognition of that obli- 
gation, but they made it the rule of practice. The 
principle embodied in the exception is hey 
stand as a head or frontispiece in every work on Edu- 
cation. 

Chap. 18. §13. ‘‘ If any child or children above six- 
teen years old, and of sufficient understanding, sh=ll 
curse or smite their natural father or mother, he or 
they shall be put to death, unless it can be sufficiently 
testified, that the parents have been VERY UNCHRISTIAN- 
LY NEGLIGENT IN THE EDUCATION OF SUCH CHILD- 
REN.” —Massachusetts C Laws, 1646. ‘ 

Chap. 2. §13. ‘‘If any childe or children above six- 
teen years old, and of competent understanding shall 
curse or smite their natural father or mother, he or 
they shall be put to death, unless it can be sufficiently 
testified, that the parents have been VERY UNCHRISTIAN- 
LY NEGLIGENT IN THE EDUCATION OF SUCH CHILDREN.” 
—Plymouth Colony Laws, 1671 

These enactments, it will be remembered, are bor- 
rowed from the Mosaic law, but qualified by a very 
strong amendment. The Mosaic lew declared the acts 
of carsing and smiting a parent to be capital offences, 








but did not admit the plea of a neglected education as 
an excuse. May it not be said, however, that if any 
child, having arrived at years of discretion, ever curses 
or smites his father or mother, the fact is of itself, proof 
that they deserve it ;—not.at bis hands indeed. but that 
they have been guilty of such injustice towards the be- 
ing they have brought into the world, as to merit the 
retributive pang of filial impiety. We would not say, 
that the misconduct of children is, in all cases, an effect 
of which the misconduct of parents towards them was 
the cause ; because there are various social influences, 
constantly operating upon children, which it is not in 
the power of parents wholly to prevent or control. But 
it cannot be denied, that a fearful amount of responsi- 
bility lies upon parents. And this responsibility extends 
much farther, than an obligation to direct and govern 
children, in each successive case or trial as it arises, as 
wellas the parent may happen at that time to know 
how. It embraces an obligation tostudy the whole sub- 
ject beforehand. All practicable knowledge is to be 


reverend and learned individuals. Though still cara- 
ble of much extension, it has been emineatly success- 
ful ; and has been carried to an extent which, at the out- 
set no one could have anticipated. The pupils are in- 
structed in the principles and duties of religion, , and 
are taught to read and write ; they consist of adults as 
well as children. The meetings are generally in the 
afternoon of Sunday ; so that, while they supply va- 
luable instruction to the poor, they do not encroach on 
their employments, but make that time be devoted to 
the acquisition of knowledge that would otherwise be, 
most probably, wasted in idleness or dissipation. Ac- 
cording to the official returns, there were in England 
and Wales, in 1833, no fewer than 16,828 Sundey 
schools, attended by 1,548,890 children and adults ; 0 
these, 6,247 schools, attended by 750,107 children and 
adults, were established by dissenters. 

2. National Schools.—Under this term is compre- 
hended a great number of schools, both new and old 
conducted under what is termed the national system 


previously obtained of the nature, the endowments, the | This system originated in the efforts of various distric 


propensities which constitute the distinguishing attri- 


societies, in different parts of the kingdom, to apply 


butes of human beings. pee | parent is bound, by the | the principles of Dr. Bell, of Madras, to the govern- 


most sacred obligations, to make himself, as far as pos- 
sible, acquainted with the various modes in which the 


ment of the existing parochial free schools. In i811 
the different district societies were incorporated 


susceptible nature of children can be influenced and their | as members of a central association, for the educ 


active powers directed. This is to be done by reflec- 


tion of youth in the doctrines of the national clfurch 


tion, by conversation, by reading. When a parent has| This society having acquired large funds, has been 


chastened a child, rae od circunstances where punish- 


ment was wrong or inexpedient ; when he has indulged | number of additional schools, in which 


him, where restraint would have been better ; when he 
has given him advice and counsel which is found to have 


led him astray, or omitted to advise and counsel, when 


the child might thereby have been rescued from mis- 
fortune ;—it is no excuse for him to say, ‘‘I acted as 
wisely as I knew how,” unless he had first availed him- 
self of every oportunity to know how. What should we 
say of a wretch who, without any qualifications —with- 
out any knowledge of the human systen, its diseases 
or the remedies for them,—should audaciously proclaim 
himself to the public as a master of the healing art ; 


able, in the course of the present century, to found a large 
education is given 
at a slight expense to the parents ; and a central schvo 
ge as on the continent is termed a Normal school) 
or the instruction of masters and mistresses. The 
schools, therefore, under the management of the Na- 
tional Society are of two classes: the old parochial and 
free schools, and those of modern foundation, consis t 
ing of daily and Sunday schools. The characteristic 
of the system is, the use of the church catechism, and 
attendance on church worship by the children. The 
progress of the national schools, since 1813, two years 
after the formation of the society, has been as follows 


and as a beautiful child—the hope of his parents—lay | 1813, 230 schools, with 40,484 children ; 1820,1,614 


before his eyes, the breathless victim of his presumptu- 
ous wickedness, should excuse himself by saying, ‘‘ I 
prescribed as wellas I knew how.” Whatrighi had he 
recklessly to touch the wonderful mechanism of the hu- 
man frame, until he did know something of its nature, 
its manifold laws, its exquisite functions? And what 
right has a parent to touch the image of God, in the spi- 


schools, with about 200,000 scholars ; 1830, 2,609, pla- 
ces, containing 3,670 schools. with about 346,000 
scholars. According to the Annual Report for 1835. 
the schools and scholars were—3,642 places, containing 
3,861 Sunday and daily, and 1,698 Sunday schools, 
with 178.740 boys and 145, 305 girls, as Sunday end 
daily scholars, and 98,929 boys, and 98,207 girls, as 


ritual nature of his child, until he has guarded himself | Sunday scholars only ; making in all 5,559 schools. with 


by every possible means, against all danger of deface- 
ment or mutilation?—Massachusetts Common School 
Journal. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 








{This concise statement of the means of education 
in England, will be followed by descriptions of such 


public schools as are distinguished by their methods of 


instruction. And we hope the intelligent teacher will 
test their value in his own schoo}‘room and communi- 
cate to us for the common good, the results of his ex- 
perience.—Ep. ] 

(From McCulloch’s British Empire.} 


No public or general provision has ever been made 
in England for the education of the great bulk of the 
people.—All that has been accomplished in this way 
has been the work of benevolent individuals ant asso- 
ciations ; and it is astonishing how much has ‘been ef- 
feeted within the present century by their exertions. 
Still, however, there is much room for improvement. 
The different associations act frequently on contradic- 
tory principles; and being necessarily confined to 
towns and populous districts, no inconsiderable portion 
of the children of the agricultural classes are yet eith- 
er entirely without the means of school instructions, or 


516,181 scholars. 

The society has itself collected and expended ‘about 
£120,000 ; and about £500,000 obtained by benevolen 
contributions, in erecting, improving. and fitting up 
school-rooms, &c.—(See Appendix B. p. 1339, of the 
Abstract of Education Returns for 1833.) 

3. The British and Foreign School Society was found- 
ed in 1810. It arose out of the operations of Mr. Jo- 
seph Lancaster. It isdesigned to promote the educa- 
tion of the working classes of every sect and denoini- 
nation ; and to facilitate this grand object, all religious 
tests are excluded, and no catechism or creed is~allow- 
ed to be used in any of the schools. This society 
maintains a considerable number of schools in all parts 
of the country ; and has established, in the Borough a 
model school, on a large scale, and an establishment 
for the instruction of masters. Different opinions are, 
of course, entertained as to the distinguishing princi- 
ple on which these schools are founded ; but the edu- 
cation “ag afford is favorably spoken of by good judg- 
es. Mr. Pillans of Edinburgh, an excellent authority 
as to such subjects, says that the instruction given in 
the Lancasterian schools is very superior ; that ‘‘ there 
is much more play given to the faculties, more spirit 
in the instruction, and a vastly greater fund of knowl- 
edge acquired,” than in most other schools.—( Report 
on Education, 1834, p. 42.) 

The following is a summary of the returns, as to edu- 


are but indifferently supplied with it- ‘The attentio. of | C10, obtained pursuant to an address of the House 


the legislature cannot, as it appears to us, be too carly 
or earnestly directed to this subject. It is of the ut- 
most importance to the well-being and security of the 
public. The experience of Scotland, Prussia, the Uni- 
ted States, and various other countries, is decisive as 
to the vast advantages to be derived from the establish- 
ment of a well contrived system of national education 
—a system that should bring education to the door, as 
it were, of the poor man, and supply individuals of all 
classes. with the means of obtaining really good and 
useful instruction at a reasonable cost. 

arious charity schools for the elementary instruc- 
tion of the poor were founded at difierent periods be- 
tween 1690 and 1780 ; but it was not till about the lat- 
ter epoch that the desultory efforts of benevolent indi- 
viduals began to be systemised, and that exertions were 
made on a large scale, to procure for the poor the in- 
estimable advantage of elemen instruction. 

At present the primary instruction of the great mass 
of the population is principally supplied through,—1. 
Sunday schools ; 2. National schools; 3. British 
and foreign schools. ease te 

1. Sunday Schools.—These excellent institutions, 
which have ebntributed essentially to the improvement 
of the lower classes, were projected by, and owe their 
origin, to the sagacity and active benevolence of Mr. 
Robert Raikes, a printer of Gloucester. Mr. Raikes 
established Sunday Schools in Gloucester, in 1781 and 
1782. The plan was soon after patronired by Dr. Bar- 
rington, then Bishop of Salisbury, and by many other 


of Commons in 1833. 


Summary oF Epvucation Returns, ENGLAND AND 
WALEs. 

The Resident Population of England and Walesin the year 
1831 amounted to 13,897,187; which number, at the usual 
rate of increase (14 per cent. per annum,) must have be- 
come 14,400,000 when the Education Inquiry was made and 
answered. At that time the children under instruction at 
infant and other daily schools (being 1,275,947) were my he 

rcent., and the children who attended Sun Caer, - 
ing 1,548,890) were nearly 11 per cent. of the above popula- 
tion ; the proportion of children from five to fifteen years 
of age being 24 per cent. of the entire population, as was as 





certained by enumeration in the year 1821. a 
1. Infant Schools-++++-++ecesss eevee cons 2,985 
In which are children from § males «-------++ 29,543 


31,069 
3to7 years of age sex not specified 98,393 
Total number of children in infant schools-- 








2, Daily Schools++++++cesccecccsceceseees 35,986 
: Males eorece sees 649,749 
In eee ee females -------- 434,810 


sex not specified 203,40 3 
Total number of children in daily schools: -- 1,187,94 
otbignnn 


Total number of children under dasly instruction --- 1,276,947 
3. Sunday Schools ----+- ++-++ -s0++ cosee 16,828 








malese---+-++++ 634,638 


In which are children females ----+++ 687,151 . 


and adults? sex not specified 277,141 
Total number of children and adults in Sun- 
Gay Schoolgcssscecssceecccecssececcesevees —— _ 1,048 90 
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THE NEW PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON. * 





* 

The building of which we here give a representa- 
tion, is a depository for the models of such inventions 
as are patented in the United States. The old patent 
office was burnt down a few years ago, and this has 
just been erected. It is a handsome and extensive edi- 
fice, and well adapted to the purpose for which it is de- 
signed. Thecontents of this building display in an emi- 
nent degree the inventive and ingenious character of our 
countrymen, and especially of the New England peo- 
pile, for a largé proportion of the models here collected 
are furnished by New England men. There are ma- 
chines here for almost every purpose under the sun. 
There are ploughs, and harrows, and coffee-mills, and 
saws, and wa ér-wheels, and rakes, and corn-shellers, 
and stump-removers, and a multitude of other things, 
all arranged according to their kihds. In one part are ag- 
ricultural implements ; in another, are machines for the 
manufacture of cotton ; inanother, those for the man- 
ufacture of wool, &c. The number of these inven- 
tions amounts to many hundreds, and somé of them dis- 
play admirable sxill and contrivance on the part of the 
inventors. ae 

Perhaps some of my readers hardly know why these 
things are collected in a great building at Washington. 
I will endeavor to make them understand it. Ifa man 
contrives a plough, which is on a new principle, he 
may send a model of it to the superintendent of the 
patent office, and he will grant him Lerrers PATENT, 
which set forth that such a model has been so de- 
posited, according to an act of Congress. This 
being done, the inventor has the sole right to make 
and sell said ploughs, and have the profit arising 








from the same. Thus he has what is calleda ‘‘ Pa- 
tent Right” for the plough he has invented. 

The reason why the government grants such patents 
is this: if aman who invents good and useful things 
can have the advantage of their sale, he will be encour- 
aged to invent more useful things, and thus society will 
be benefitted. : 

The utility of some inventions to mankind, is im- 
mense. Robert Fulton, of New York, about thirty 
years ago, invented a steam engine that would propel 
a steamboat through the water. This led to steam 
navigation, which is the greatest improvement of mo- 
dern times. A man in England contrived an engine 
that would drive a car upon a rail-road track, and thus 
rail-roads came into use. Eli Whitney, of Connecticut; 
about forty years ago, contrived a cotton gin, for sepa- 
rating the seed from the cotton, which saved a vast 
deal of labor, and reduced the price of cotton one-half. 

Thus it 1s that ingenious inventions improve the con- 
dition of mankind. But many of these inventions cost 
vast labor and expense to perfect them. Fulton spent 
several years and thousands of dollars before he com- 
pleted his steamboat. Therefore it is that, in most 
cases, men could not and would not produce these use- 
ful contrivances, if the result of their toil and expense 
could not be secured to them. Therefore we see that 
there is good reason for giving them encouragement by 
granting patents. By means ofthese patents, good clothes, 
good food, good houses, good means of travelling, be- 
come cheaper and easier to be got, and, therefore, it 
benefits every body to have government promote use- 
ful inventions by granting patents.—Merry’s Museum. 








GOVERNMENT. 





Much advantage will sometimes result from appeal- 
ing to the pupils themselves in various matters of the 
police, if I may so term it, of the school, and showing 
them that what is done results from a desire to pro- 
mote their own comfort and convenience. 

‘€ You leave the doors open a great deal, boys,” says 
one teacher. ‘‘ You must puta stop to this practice. 
I cannot suffer jt any longer.” 

Perhaps a threat is added ; the boys look with an ex- 
pression of half sullenness, half defiance at the master, 
and resolve to forget to shut the doors as often as they 
can. He who first is guilty of the neglect and receives 
for it a reprimand or a punishment, is regarded as suf- 
fering for noble resistance to tyranny. 

Another teacher manages a different way. 

‘* How many of you have suffered any inconvenience 
from cold to-day?” inquires he witha pleasant look. A 
great many hands are raised in reply. : 

‘*T have thought,” continues he, “‘ that the cold is 





increased by having the dooraleft open. It is some 
trouble to take care always to shut them, but I sup- 
pose you are wil ing to take this trouble for the sake of 
keeping yourselves warm. How many are willing to 
try to shut the doors, on condition that all the rest will ?” 

The hands are generally raised. ; 

‘Nearly all.” But is it not probable that you will 
forget ? What shall I do if any forget?” A pause. 

‘How many are willing to be sent back if they for- 

ev?” . 

' Many hands are up, and the teacher promises to do 
the best he can to help them keep themselves warm, by 
noticing who leaves the doors open, and sending them 
back. The boys will, if the business is kindly and 
gently managed in some such way as above described, 
even appoint a committee fo notice and report the 
names of.those who neglect to shut the doors. This 
last measure may perhaps be carried into effect in 
some such way as the following. 

‘¢ Whenever men undertake to remedy any evil, they 
always like to adopt efficient measures if they try any.” 
A pause. ‘‘I do not know what you can do unless you 
‘appoint a comniittee to notice, who can do it more effec- 
tually than I. How many would be willing ?” 

In every scLool where the master habitually treats 
the scholars with the kindness and frankness which 
they deserve, nearly every hand will be raised. 

‘¢ Nearly all are willing. Then I have no objection 
to your appointing a committee. How many shall 
there be ?” 





Boys. “Three.” ‘ Five.” ‘ Two.” 

‘* Several numbers are mentioned. How many are 
in favor of five? Of three? Of two? The majority 
are in favor of three.” 

With the same spirit and in substantially the same 
manner the other arrangements may be made. In all 
such references of minor business to the boys them- 
selves, however, great care should be taken to prevent 
their supposing that they hold the reins of government. 
No principles but those of implicit submission will an- 
swer at all in a school or a family. The teacher must 
be an absolute monarch. He may, however, like other 
absolute monarchs, delegate power. 

Take another instance of the manner in which the 
pupils of a school may be led to take an interest in 
carrying its arrangements into effect. 

‘* T observed to-day that several of the boys did not 
come in immediately after the recess. It was five min- 
utes after the bell rang before they were allin. Now I 
think I should do wrong to take more,than fifteen min- 
utes recess, though I should like more myself, and 
therefore if it takes you five minutes to come in, I 
ought to ring the bell at the end of ten. How many 
are in favor of having the bell rung after ten minutes, so 
as to allow you five minutes to come in?” No votes. 

‘* Perhaps you think that it is not necessary to have 
so much as ten minutes. I do not know but that you 
would like to try to-day, and see how much time is ne- 
cessary. And certainly if you find it will not take 
more than one minute, I shall be glad to let you have 
the whole time. How many are in favor of being al- 
lowed to-day to try ?” : 

The hands will in such a case generally be raised. 

‘‘T am‘willing that yon should try to-day, and will 
regulate the ringing of the bell hereafter according to 
your own decision.” 

The boys will, after such remarks, nearly all be 
punctual, and will look with uneasiness and impatience 
upon the loiterers who come in late. The master says, 
on the next day— 

‘*T noticed, yesterday, that nearly all were in their 
seats in a very short time after the bell rang ; but a few 
were quite tardy. Would it be right for me to ting the 
bell earlier, thus shorten the recesses.of the whole 
school, on account of these few loiterers ?” 

Boys. ‘No Sir.” 

‘¢ Would it be right for me to allow these few to be 
tardy, and come in when they pleased ?” 

Boys. ‘* No Sir.” 

‘¢ What shall I do?’ A pause. ; 

‘¢] will wait until to-morrow ; perhaps all will be 








punctual. I think ever} generous boy will be, espe- 
cially when he reflects that by prolonging his play a 
little for one day, he is doing all in his power to short- 
en permanently the pleasures of his companions.” 

Such a course will, if catried into all plans and 
management of a school, soon produce a ions pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of what is right. 





SPITALFIELDS INFANT SCHOOLS. 





When the bell rang, all the children (apparently with 
the greatest good will) ran into school. Having rang- 
ed themselves in order round ihe room, the master 
and mistress went in different directions to examine 
them, and see that every one had clean hands. Some 
were taken out to wash their hands, while those who 
were particularly clean and neat were honored by be- 
ing allowed to accompany their master or mistress in 
their procession. This business being ended, the school 
exercises began. The first was called a lesson in spel- 
ling. Had it been so in fact, the task would probably 
have proved as irksome as it must necessarily have 
been useless. In truth, however, it was an exercise in 
general knowledge: A little fellow, with a list of words 
in his hand, mounted a box, dignified with the name of 
rostrum, and spelled one of the words aloud, as baker. 
This was followed by a number of questions, as— 
What does the baker do? what is the place called 
where the bread is baked ? what is bread made of ? &c. 
Any child, or any number together, being allowed to 
answer, the interest of all was kept alive. When a num- 
ber of words had been taken in this way a new exercise 
was called for. This, like several others that followed 
it, was very properly arranged, rather for the agreea- 
ble occupation of the children and the development of 
their physical powers, than with any view to the com- 
munication of what is ordinarily called knowledge . the 
latter was at least made quite a secondary object. The 
proceeding would have sadly scandalized a governness 
of the old school ; many a time, when the children and 
ourselves were in the highest glee, her fingers would 
have itched to grasp the rod. One of the most popular 
of these divertisements consisted in rudely imitating the 
motions of the different tribes of the brute creation ; 
the birds flew, the beasts ran, the insects crawled ; the 
performance elicited much arch humour, and merri- 
ment quite was infeetious : the last manceuvre of the 
game brought the little creatures into one joyous group, 
in the middle of the room, and in the roar of laughter 
which burst forth, we confess we heartily joined. 

But the use of all this ?—Much, if it only produced 
the enjoyment we witnessed ; more, if it added in tem- 
per from the cankering effect of sloth, or the evils that 
follow contention. But there were other ends to be an- 
swered, which probably would not suggest themselves 
to our readers, and of which the bare idea never cross- 
ed our mind until we visited the school in the winter : 
we found, then, that the vital warmth had to be main- 
tained. The school room is lofty and without ceiling ; 
and the funds of the institution are not sufficient to 
provide either for an adequate supply of fuel or a com- 
plete repair of the windows: and though the visiter’s 
seat, which we occupied, is one of the warmest, and 
though in our thermometer the comfort point is not 
marked very high, yet after a stay of two or three 
hours, our thoughts began to turn towards Captain 
Ross and the North-west Passage. We heard no com- 
plaint from the children ; and we hope that their activ- 
ity preserves them, at least in a great measure, from 
the extreme of a sensation which to infancy is so fulf 
of present pain and danger for the future. And yet, 
when we contrasted our own warm clothing with the 
half nakedness of some of the little pupils—and wher 
we heard, as we did with a shudder, that certain of 
their number; whose parents were gin-drinkers, not un- 
frequently came to school without having had a morsel 
for breakfast—and when we gazed at the shrunken 
limbs and héllow cheeks of two little brothers whose 
case the master had lamented as particularly distress- 
ing—we could not but consider the absence of com- 
plaint asa wonderful instance either of patience or of 
the benumbing effect of continued suffering, and we 
looked with increased admiration on plans which had 
thus reared up cheerfulness in the midst of misery. 

After a variety of other exercises, singing began, and 
was carried on with great spirit ; the very least of the. 
infantile group singing oecasionally for a bar or two, 
and imitating, as well as he could, the motions of the 
arms and body by which the words are sometimes ae- 
companied.—National Education, by Frederic Hill. 
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